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sity of Leeds; German Religion and Theology, by "W. P. Paterson, 
professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. In n# case 
are these discourses imbued with controversial passion, and in every 
instance their point of view is that of the broadest scholarship. 
Slightly more critical in method than the rest, and of greater prac- 
tical interest, is Mr. Sadler's article upon the strength and weakness 
of German education — a well considered analysis, contrasting the 
much lauded and undoubtedly effective German mode of systematic 
instruction with the English training, which lays relatively more 
stress upon the formation of individual judgment and character. 

The conclusion which emerges from all this is, of course, that, 
while German contributions to knowledge, literature, art, and life, 
have been notably large and of very great value, Germany can 
properly claim no marked superiority in culture over other civilized 
nations. Considering the difficult nature of the task which the authors 
of German Culture have imposed upon themselves their success is 
remarkable. The obvious comment upon the book is that, apart from 
its usefulness in subjecting extreme German pretensions to the test 
of cold analysis, there is no special reason why any one should desire 
the particular body of highly condensed information which it sup- 
plies. 



The Wealth and Income op the People of the United States. 
By Willford Isbell King. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915. 

Intelligent citizenship has come to demand an understanding of 
many things. In particular it calls for something like accurate 
knowledge of the facts underlying those economic conditions con- 
cerning which so many questions are asked and so many assertions 
are made. Is population increasing faster than wealth and income ? 
Is the apparent increase in the wealth of our country merely an 
illusion arising from fluctuations in the supply of the medium of 
exchange? Has the increase in riches, if real, been distributed to 
all classes of the population, or have the benefits been confined to 
a few i Are the landlords, the capitalists, the captains of industry, 
or the wage earners, receiving the principal share of the gain t Such 
questions as these, often passionately debated, can be profitably 
discussed only upon a basis of truth determined by statistical in- 
quiry. 

Unfortunately the facts available for arriving at conclusions 
regarding the wealth and income of the people of the United States 
are rather meagre. Dr. King, however, has thoroughly canvassed 
the field, and he has used such care to reduce the percentage of 
possible error in his calculations that he is justified in claiming for 
his conclusions at least approximate truth. His study covers in a 
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general way a period of sixty years, beginning with 1850, and it 
becomes more detailed as the number and accuracy of the available 
records increase. 

Through the clearness with which he defines fundamental ideas, 
through the skill with which he formulates and analyzes the really 
significant questions, as well as through his expertness as a trained 
statistician, the author is able to elucidate his subject with uncom- 
mon conciseness and freedom from ambiguity. Statistical tables 
and graphs on many pages strikingly sum up the results of long 
and careful investigation, here confirming and there contradicting 
popular notions. Nor is the treatise lacking in the broader kind of 
discussion. In every inquiry about wealth and income the real crux 
of the question is the inequality of distribution which is thought to 
be extreme and which is attributed to many different causes. That 
this inequality, reduced to terms of per cent., is even greater than 
it is popularly supposed to be is strikingly shown by Dr. King's 
tables and diagrams. The author, moreover, admits the feasibility 
of bringing about by law at least a partial redistribution. But con- 
cerning the effect of this, he has something to tell us which may well 
serve as a corrective to over-enthusiastic dreams of reform. If the 
utmost feasible redistribution were made — if the Government taxed 
away all rent and turned the proceeds to the benefit of labor; if 
one-fourth of all profits were also diverted to the benefit of em- 
ployees — the income of the average wage-earner would not be in- 
creased in purchasing power by more than one-fourth. ' ' After all, ' ' 
declares the author, ' ' the Classical Economists were right in empha- 
sizing the side of production in contradistinction to that of distribu- 
tion. Nature refuses to yield her bounty except in return for effort 
expended. Demands for higher wages have never yet unlocked her 
storehouses." It seems plain, at any rate, that if we look for a 
universal prosperity not based fundamentally upon increasing the 
national income, we must go the whole length of the way with 
Mr. Scott Nearing, and affirm that " interest is wrong " — a thesis 
which Dr. King as an orthodox economist does not for a moment 
seriously consider. Poverty, indeed, should go — on that point the 
author is emphatic, and he believes that the next hundred years 
should see it practically eradicated from the American domain. 
But the remedies, in his opinion, lie not in legislation designed to 
secure a more equable distribution of income, but rather in the 
restriction of immigration and in the lowering of the birth-rate. 

Apart from certain conclusions of this nature — conclusions some- 
what too broad in their implications to be satisfactorily established 
by statistical methods, though of undeniable weight — Dr. King's 
treatise will prove of great value as a book for study and reference, 
containing clear-cut definitions of current problems and a quantity 
of well-reasoned statistical information that will not be found else- 
where. 



